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staff would permit it — so a high military source informs HUMAN EVENTS. If a squadron of bombers, 
carrying A-bombs, were to attack the besiegers of Dien Bien Phu, they could destroy the investing force 
completely and with no danger to the beleaguered French garrison. But, according to our sources, the 
French do not understand the military nature of such an air mission. The French, indeed, have shown 
no comprehension whatever of the use of air power in the Indo-China war; they consider it merely a 
tactical adjunct to ground warfare and waste planes on minor and futile “stunts.” 


Meanwhile, the U.S. Army and U.S. Navy, jealous of the developing preponderance of the U.S. 
Air Force, in our defense setup, seek to cut down its importance by propaganda minimizing the effects 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs. The Army propaganda runs as follows: “We can do it without the hydro- 
gen and atom bombs.” Also, the State Department plays hand-in-glove with this propaganda by opposing 
use of atomic weapons without prior consultation with the British. These are the reasons — we are reliably 
informed — why the way has been blocked for those in the General Staff who would like to relieve 
Dien Bien Phu by atomic air attack and who believe that such a coup could make Communist power 
lose face all over Asia. 


Indeed, observers agree that the services have never been quite so “disunified” as they are at present. 
Incidentally, this situation has prompted many people in the Capital to believe wholeheartedly in Sena- 
tor McCarthy’s charge that the Army Department urged him to divert his probes away from the Army 
and to devote them to the Navy and Air Force. “It’s just like the military bureaucrats just now,” is 
the comment. 


Indeed, one witticism going the rounds in the Pentagon symbolizes the terrific fight which the three 
services are waging against each other. The jest concerns the proposed use of the atom bomb to lift 
the siege of Dien Bien Phu. According to this jocular version the only way to clear the project with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff would be as follows: (1) The Air Force would provide the plane, but it would 
have to be based on a naval aircraft carrier; (2) the bomb would have to be an Army atomic projectile; 
and (3) the bombardier would have to be a marine (therefore under orders from the Navy Department). 
The snapper: “‘And then we’d probably miss and drop it on the French.” - 


The Big TV Show: The announcement by the National Broadcasting Company that it was withdraw- 
ing its TV coverage of the McCarthy probe has hit Capital observers with no mean force. While NBC, 
of course, probably had lost some money by the pre-emption of otherwise sponsored time by giving the 
coverage, there may be another reason — the planned inquisition of the Wisconsin Senator has “gone 
sour.” McCarthy is making a rather good impression on the TV audience and the Army crowd has 
fumbled often. Also, the new Committee Counsel, Ray Jenkins of Tennessee, has not proved very mer- 
ciful to them. Best index is the unhappy attitude of the left-wing press and radio men watching the 
proceedings. Yesterday, the anti-McCarthy Washington Star reported that the hearings “are bogging 
down into a dreary sparring match” — which is another way of admitting that the great scene as a 
means of discrediting the Wisconsin Senator has failed. 


Another consideration, it is remarked here, may have affected the NBC decision. The average 
person viewing TV hearings formed his own impressions. The next morning he probably found to his 
disgust that the morning papers gave quite a different, anti-McCarthy version. After several days of 
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this, what must his impression be of the integrity of the press? Naturally, there are exceptions in the 
press; the Hearst papers have done a good job, and one reporter at least — Willard Edwards of the 
Chicago Tribune — is singled out for praise. 


One highly educational by-product of the affair has been McCarthy’s attempt to distinguish between 
Secretary of the Army Stevens (whom he describes as an innocent, well-meaning person) and the civilian 
bureaucrats who run Stevens. Those who know their Pentagon say that the villain in the plot is the 
corps of left-wing bureaucrats in that Department: these men have sought to entrap and smear the 
Wisconsin Senator, fearing his revelations when he looks into their activities. 


McCarthy might have cited the story on April 19 by INS correspondent David Sentner, who brought 
out in his dispatch that, while the proceedings were opening, the Army bureaucrats were arranging 
to send a U.S. military mission to train the Guatemalan Army. Guatemala is now the one Communist- 
controlled republic in Latin America! But what McCarthy has done by making a distinction between 
Stevens and the Army civilian bureaucrats is that he has brought out vividly, for all to see, the failure 
of the Ike Administration to oust the Acheson-Truman holdovers who have sabotaged so much of the 
program of the new GOP Administration. 


The ADA Rides Again: Observers have been puzzled for some time about the Republican Senatorial 
situation in New Jersey. At first there were three candidates in the primary — Senator Robert C. Hen- 
drickson running for re-election, Walter Margetts, Jr. and Clifford Case. Case was a former member 
of the House who quit politics to go with the Ford Foundation. Then he left the Ford Foundation and 
bobbed up to contest Hendrickson’s Senate seat. Suddenly and somewhat mysteriously the three-man 
contest in the Republican primary was reduced to a sole survivor — Case. The other two withdrew. 
Margetts’ withdrawal could be satisfactorily accounted for on the ground that he did not draw much 
water in Jersey politics. But that of Hendrickson was baffling. 


However, some light is now beginning to filter through. Our sources say that the White House thought 
Presidential Assistant Barney Shanley successfully pressured Hendrickson to quit, and that the Senator 
is anything but happy over the treatment given him. Case is a politician with a New Deal voting record 
and is particularly fond of internationalism. Observers say that Case’s left-wing political record made 


him a natural for the powerful Ford Foundation which is liberally manned by New Deal philosophers 
and UN internationalists. 


While in Congress, Case endorsed House Concurrent Resolution 64 to “seek the development of 
the UN into a world federation.” This was the resolution pushed by the United World Federalists, the 
organization which teems with pinks and some of even a darker hue. The fact that Case is com- 
mitted one hundred per cent to world’ government is said to be the prime reason why the White House 
(suspected of planning to convert the UN into some form of world government no later than next year) 


pushed Hendrickson aside. 


Hendrickson is also said to have stubbed his toe by being critical of the publishers of comic books 
which a Senate sub-committee headed by himself has been looking into. The comic book publishers, it 


is reported, have made their money bags felt in New Jersey and have clamored against the candi- 
dacy of Hendrickson. 


Now there is evidence that Case is backed by the Americans for Democratic Action — the “social- 
ist politburo in the U.S.” Recently in the Reporter magazine, Violet M. Gunther, Political Secretary 
of Americans for Democratic Action, gave Case the blessing of the organization. 


All this distresses many conservative Republicans in New Jersey. Latest talk is that an independ- 
ent candidate might be put forward in the general election. 


One World and the White House: Increasing discussion here centers on Robert Cutler, former 
President of the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, who entered the White House as a presidential 
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assistant a year ago. Few news spotlights played on him during the past year when he served as Special 
Assistant to the President for National Security Council affairs, no mean post. (The National Security 
Council is the top planning body for our national diplomatic and political policies throughout the world.) 
Now we learn that “Bobby” Cutler has within recent weeks assumed the position of the President's 
chief adviser for psychological warfare, and as such, as liaison between the White House and the 
National Security Council, which makes the global decisions. Cutler, thus, takes the place recently vacated 
by Mr. C. D. Jackson, former Time-Life executive, who for the past year has been reportedly “brain- 
trusting” the President on global strategy. Jackson left for personal reasons, but he had been under 
fire by conservative Republicans on the score of appeasing our so-called “Allies,” particularly Britain. 
Is Cutler of the same breed? 


A check of our files brought to light a letter from a subscriber who had written about him: “In 
radio interviews I heard him giving UN Day a build-up, peddling our duty to Europe, Point Four, 
and world responsibility. He left no doubt that he favored the New Deal-Acheson foreign policies 
and he is definitely for world government.” 


Cutler as an advocate of world government particularly interested us and we began a tedious search 
of the files of Boston newspapers. In the Boston Herald for April 1, 1951, we found an interesting news 
item. It reported that Cutler took part in a dramatization sponsored by the United World Federalists 
to promote the idea of world government. Along with Cutler were some familiar left-wingers like Rex 
Stout, Oscar Hammerstein and others. 


The Herald story said “Cutler who expressed the viewpoint of a businessman favoring world gov- 
ernment, declared that free enterprise and democracy would disappear if there were a third world war. 
He urged a declaration by this country supporting world government.” Finally, we recall that New 
Deal columnist Drew Pearson in a column some months ago described Cutler as a friend of Justice 
Felix Frankfurter. 


The above portrait may not be complete, but it offers striking evidence that “one worldism” has a 
spokesman in a particularly important post on the highest level of the Executive branch of our Government. 


Canada’s Red Probes: We have never heard anyone charge that Canada is deficient in judicial fair- 
ness nor in her standards of freedom. But now it is revealed that our neighbors to the north apply 
much more drastic methods in protecting their national security from Red plotters than we do. 


Judith Robinson of the Toronto Telegram recently came to Washington to study “McCarthyism.” 
In-her report she pointed out that the Canadian government has-a:secret security panel. Members of the 
panel are anonymous and may order the dismissal of any government employee as a security risk with- 
out giving any stated reason or evidence — and there is no appeal. 


Miss Robinson found things very “liberal” here by contrast. Thus, she cited the instance of a 
United States Navy civilian draftsman who is to be given a public hearing on charges that might lead 
to his dismissal. ‘It could not have happened that way in Canada,” she reported. “In Canada such 
a man would not have known that he had been accused. He would not have been permitted to learn 
what the accusation was, who had accused him, who were his judges or why they had reached their 
judgment. There would have been no appeal because there would have been no hearing. He would 
have been dismissed, period.” In short, McCarthy’s famous “methods” indeed seem extremely mild 
compared to those used in Canada. 


Miss Robinson tells us that the Canadian Royal Commission has authority to order the arrest of 
any suspect. It can detain him for unlimited time, incommunicado, under conditions set by the Commis- 
sion. It can compel a suspect to answer questions at the risk of self-incrimination and can require hus- 
bands to testify against their wives, wives against their husbands. (See also “Investigation and Civil 














Liberty” by C. Dickerman Williams in the May 3 issue of The Freeman, in which it is shown how 
stern is Canada, how lax is the U.S., in probes of subversives.) | 





Money Produces Nothing: Advocates of the “regulated” economy assume that the regulation can 
be effected by the manipulation of money. By making money “cheap,” they confidently believe, the 
wheels of production will be speeded up when the market slows down and mass unemployment appears, 
And when the entrepreneur becomes “hoggish,” borrows too much money and goes in for speculative 
production, the way to keep him in line is to raise interest rates and make money hard to get. 


The theory has been repeatedly proven false. The latest demonstration that money neither stimu- 
lates nor retards production, and serves only as a convenient medium of exchange, is the experience of 































the Federal Reserve Board this spring. When unemployment began to show its ugly head some months they 
ago, the Board decided to “ease up” on money by lowering its rediscount rates. But, the money was 
not borrowed, despite the lower interest. From the first of this year up to April 7, reports The Wall Street a 
Journal, commercial loans in this country dropped from $23.4 billion to $22.7 billion. During the same * : 
period of last year, when the cost of money was higher, the trend was upward, not downward. cent 
Like everything else, money becomes scarce when the demand for it increases. It becomes scarce that 
and, therefore, the price of it goes up because industry needs it; and industry needs money only when §& tarifl 
people are working, making things that other people want and are willing to buy. In short, interest 
rates go up when production and exchange is lively. Interest rates are determined by productive activity; 
productive activity is not determined by interest rates. Raising or lowering interest rates by fiat does site 
not control, manage or regulate the market place. Such interference with the market place has only — fore 
a nuisance value. tion 
Book Front: The Myth of the Good and Bad Nations, by René Wormser. Henry Regnery Com- gov" 
pany. $3.00. Tha 
The author of the above book, a New York lawyer, has followed the trail blazed by Albert Jay his « 
Nock, whose classic The Myth of the Guilty Nation (1922) was a civilized debunking of the official 
propaganda of the victors of World War I. Wormser accepts the Nock thesis as to the Germans of ist | 
the Kaiser’s day and extends it to the Germans under Hitler and the Japanese of World War II. b 
ul 
In his preliminary chapters, the author shows what Professors Barnes, Fay and other historians P 
have well documented — that the Germans were only in part, a lesser part at that, responsible for the fest 
global explosion in 1914. was 
As to World War II, “Germany was the immediate aggressor, and under vicious leadership,” says ind: 
Mr. Wormser, “but this was merely act two in a long tragedy the end of which we have not yet seen.” the; 


The author emphasizes that World War II was “what we now call a ‘preventive war.’ Insofar as it 
became a ‘world war’ it was started by England and France. No act of German aggression against 
either British or French territory had taken place. When Germany attacked Poland, England declared 








war and France followed suit. Was this truly in defense of a smaller nation? If so, why had not war to 1 
been declared when Hitler absorbed Bohemia? If so, then why was war not declared on Russia, which 
shared the division of Poland and Germany?” dip 
The author’s final summary is that our experience both with Germany and Japan should lead to Ma 
the abandonment of the thesis that there are “good nations” and “bad nations,” that this erroneous con- | 
cept which has shaped our foreign policy since 1914 should, therefore, be jettisoned and that danger bu: 
of relying on this concept promises further trouble if it is applied to Soviet Russia. (The book includes ag 
an excellent preface by Dr. Raymond Moley.) wae 
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“TRADE NOT AID” 


By FRANK CHODOROV 


A GRouP of knowledgeable businessmen were talking about international trade, and 
they handled themselves creditably. If they had not read The Wealth of Nations 
they were at least familiar with the case for free trade. 

In the course of the conversation an oil man said: “Before the war about thirty per 
cent of our lubricating oil business was done with Europe. Now we don’t sell them a 
cent’s worth. It isn’t that Europe lacks dollars with which to pay for the product, it is 
that her politicians make importation impossible. Their cartel system, more than their 
tariff policy, is designed to keep our oil off their market.’ 

“I’ve got a better one,” said the president of a steel company. “British tariffs and 
restrictions against our steel raise its price to about twice our quotation, and we are there- 
fore unable to compete with their steel. On the other hand, when we come into competi- 
tion with British steel in a neutral market, we are too high. That is, while the British 
government keeps our cheaper product out of their country, they undersell us elsewhere. 
That’s because they subsidize their exports. The British taxpayer pays an extra price for 
his domestic steel products in order that the government can build up an export trade.” 

What these men were saying, in effect, is that the classical free trade versus protection- 
ist hassle is not germane to present international trade conditions. When Adam Smith 
published his defense of laissez faire in 1776 — or when Henry George demolished the pro- 
tectionist position in his Protection or Free Trade, published in 1890 — the point of attack 
was the tariff system. In those days the principals in international trade transactions were 
individuals or corporations; the governments levied duties, either for revenue or to protect 
their nationals from foreign competition, but otherwise kept out of the way. It never 
occurred to either free traders or protectionists that governments would turn trade into a 
political instrument, that it would be used to shape the internal affairs of a country, or 
to influence the policy of friendly countries or as a weapon against unfriendly ones. 

Today, it is difficult to distinguish between international trade and international 
diplomacy; even military strategy includes trade in its arsenal as, for instance, our restric- 
tions on trade with Japan before World War II, or our present determination to stop 
business with Communist countries. Traders are no longer mere traders, but rather 
agents of national policy. The fine art of distributing goods over the world is political 


rather than economic in character. Hence, the old argument over tariffs has little bearing 
on the present situation. 
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If we were to drop all tariffs; our trade with most foreign countries would be but 
slightly affected. England would be able to sell us little more than she does now, simply 
because her severe import restrictions limit her purchases, and if she does not buy from us 
she cannot sell to us; for, in the final analysis, all trade is the exchatige of goods for goods, 


































can 
Only the few low-tariff countries in the world —like Denmark, Belgium and Wes B® One 
Germany — would be able to take advantage of the new American market opened B be 
up by our dropping of tariffs. are 
sub 
HE MALADY OF international trade is not tariffs. It is socialism. When a government f the 
T undertakes to manage and control its internal economy it is compelled to hermetically 
seal its borders against foreign competition. The premise of a regulated economy 
— socialism — is that freedom of choice must be curtailed; for if the consumer is permitted T 
to choose between domestic and foreign goods the blueprint of controls is thrown out fe 
of kilter. Isolationism of the severest kind is therefore the necessary condition of every oe 
socialistic experiment. And since the war, most countries, especially the European countries, BF ¢ 
have gone in for socialism to a greater or lesser degree. re 
For one thing, remembering the pre-war depression, the planners hit upon the all 
doctrine of Full Employment — there must always be more jobs than applicants. Keynes, — th 
their patron saint, declared that work is the all-important thing in life, regardless of the im 
desirability of the things produced; even the building of pyramids, he declared, is an 
economic good. In a competitive market, people produce only those things that people " 
want, and since human desires are variable and unpredictable, employment is subject 
to chance; if people are allowed to choose spinach rather than turnips, then the 
turnip growers will be unemployed. To overcome this hazard, it is necessary for ” 
government to control and manipulate production (and therefore consumption) so that . 
everybody will have one job on hand, another in the offing. : 
So the governments of these countries laid out all kinds of work projects, which either d 





the bureaucracy manages (socialism) or are farmed out to subsidized and controlled indus- 
trialists (preliminary socialism). In either case, the first objective is not to produce things 
people want but to provide jobs. Costs are of minor consideration, since competition is 
curtailed; you either buy at the monopoly price or go without. Subsidies to those working 
under contract to the government are paid by the taxpayer, who must also make up the 
deficits that government operation always shows. 

























But, people are people, and they always seek to satisfy their desires with the least 
effort; that is, they try to buy what they want at the lowest price. If a Detroit-made cat 
strikes a Frenchman as being a better buy than the one made in Paris, his patriotism 
is likely to waver. It is therefore necessary to make it impossible for him to indulge his 
shopping instinct; either he must not see a Detroit car or its price must be made prohibitive. 

















itive. 


Consumption must be limited to what is domestically produced, and toward that end the 
borders must be sealed. 


The trouble with this scheme is that no country is self-sufficient; every country 
can make or grow something that another cannot make or grow, or as cheaply. 
One must import. But, imports must be paid with exports (unless Uncle Sam can 
be induced to send them for free), and since under Full Employment domestic prices 
are high in comparison with those prevailing in a competitive market, it is necessary to 


subsidize the exporter. The taxpayer should be willing to pay this subsidy, in return for 
the boon of a job. 


ISOLATIONISM that Full Employment makes necessary is effected by tariffs, embar- 
goes, the licensing of both exports and imports — and by cartels. A cartel is what we 
call a trust, only worse, in that it is a recognized, legitimized and often subsidized organi- 
zation in restraint of trade. It may have exclusive control of markets or a monopoly manu- 
facturing position. Some cartels are under the direct management of government, as when 
the government goes in for “bulk buying” of needed foreign raw materials and their 
allocation to favored industrialists. In any case, foreigners must do business largely with 
these cartels, who are invariably responsible to their respective governments; they cannot 
import anything without a license. 


The isolationism of these socialistic countries is tightened by the manipulation of 
money which Full Employment compels them to practice. 


The worker is not interested in working per se; he is interested in the things that he 
expects to get as a reward for his labor. But, under Full Employment things are hard to 
come by because the primary purpose of this scheme is jobs, not production. There is a 
scarcity of things, which makes them high in price. The price of things is further raised 
by the taxes which are added to the cost of production, while taxes levied on wages cut 
down the worker’s purchasing power. 


Keeping in mind that people want things, not work, the high prices. and low purchas- 
ing power of wages cause dissatisfaction. The politicians who provide Full Employment 
are put under pressure to provide more wages too. To meet this demand, they resort to 
more taxation, if possible, and if this is too difficult they turn toward deficit financing, 
which is an euphemism for the manufacture of money. This inflationary move does 
not provide more things, but for a short while it causes social unrest to subside; people 
have more money in their pockets and “feel rich.” In an effort to prevent the higher prices 
that must ensue from inflation, the governments turn to fixing arbitrarily the value of 
money. By strict supervision, the governments can maintain the fiction at home. 


But, they cannot control the evaluation of their money in foreign markets. There’s 
the rub. 









Let us say that France arbitrarily fixes the price of the franc at so many to the 
dollar. In this country, on the other hand, the franc is evaluated at half that amount. So, 
when the French importer tries to buy dollars in the American market, to pay for goods 
bought here, he has to put up twice as many francs as the French government says 
he should; or, to put it another way, when the Frenchman sends goods to America in pay- 
ment for the imports, he gets credit here for only half as many francs as he had to lay out, 
The effect of the transaction is to double the price of American goods in France. The arbi- 
trary money price set by the government is really a disguised tariff; it tends to keep 
goods out. 

And so, monetary manipulation is added to tariffs, quotas, embargoes, cartelism, 
licenses and all sorts of red tape to isolate these socialistic countries from contamination 
with the free market. 


































N THE LIGHT of these facts, the cry “‘trade not aid” is as false as it is impudent; it is raised 


by people who evidently have a low regard for American intelligence. Judging by 





our diplomatic bungling in the recent past, perhaps this low regard is justified. 





Suppose our opposites to these European agents were to accept the phrase at its face 
value. Suppose they were to say: 








“All right, let’s trade. We will drop all our tariffs and 





all our restrictions on trade. We'll buy from you anything you can make better and 








cheaper than we can. We expect, of course, that you will reciprocate by dropping all your 





protectionist practices, such as cartels, licensing of imports, rigging the value of your 


currency, quotas and to be sure, all tariffs. Are you willing?” 





The Europeans could do nothing else but draw their skirts about them and exclaim 





in horror that we are trying to interfere in their domestic affairs, which indeed we would 





be doing. We would be asking these governments to give up their socialism. Complete 





free trade would require them to return to competition, to drop subsidies and all the “‘social 





legislation” that is involved in Full Employment and that increases their costs. 





Why do these Europeans cry “trade not aid” when they know they are unable and 





unwilling to buy from us? Simply because they know we cannot or will not take them at 





their word. For, we too have a political policy to promote by means of what used to be an 


article of trade only — goods. We need “allies” in the cold war, and hope to keep them 








when as and if the shooting begins. Our political knees start shaking when it is suggested 


that “we go it alone.” So, we resort to bribery. We send the socialistic countries goods 








free gratis, since they cannot pay for them, and by our gifts they are able to continue their 
socialistic experimentation. 








The cry ‘‘trade not aid” is merely a way of bargaining for more aid. 
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